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WO EKS OP THE GEEAT MASTEES. 

JEAN BAPTISTE GEETJZE. 



Jean Baptiste Greuze was the pupil of a man of letters, 
and, in fact, passed through no school of painting i his studio 
was a book — Diderot's Essai sur V Art Dramatique. ,- 

This painter is one of the most striking examples of the 
close connexion of Erench art with the general sentiments of 
the nation, in aU the great epochs of its history. Thus, in the 
eighteenth century, in the midst of that universal spirit of 
enterprise which was the passion of Erance, there appeared in 
the literary world a small volume, which has no reference to 
painting. Of what does it treat? Of a dramatic revolution. 
The age is weary of the monotonous heroism of kings upon 
the stage, the worn-out solenmities of tragedy, so much in 
vogue during the pompous age of Louis XIY. The time of 
regal display and courtly ceremonial is gone by : the new age 
calls for another accession— that of the people ; the new wor- 
ship offers its images to the mxdtitude ; citizens appear upon 
the stage iiistead of kings, as kuigs formerly had appeared 
in the place of gods, the first heroes of the scene. The people 
first usxirped the buskin, while, awaiting the throne, Aga- 
memnon abdicates in favour of the Fire de Famille, Direct 
utility, practical morality, the grandeur of passion, famUiar 
precepts, aU are to be foimd in these new plays. The purpose 
of Diderot, in writing his book, was to prove this in theory; 
and, as examples, he gives his dramas of private life. In 
literature the sensation was great, for Diderot, that Danton 
of the literary revolution, possessed a powerftd iufluence over 
the minds of philosophers, men of letters, and the people. 

In the meantime painting rendered homage to the mis- 
tresses of the king. La Tour, scattered powder from his 
crayons .upon the hair of Madame de Pompadour. Boucher 
\^Tote, in irresistible characters, voluptuous prefaces to the 
beauty of Madame du Barry, Erigonard painted moral tales, 
more energetic and even more brilliant than those of Mar- 
montel. Those artists who were still infiuenced by the grace 
of Watteau painted marquises, seated languidhi on the green- 
sward, shaded by trees, through w^hose brancnes the breeze 
seemed to sigh. 

Jn the midst of this amorous Gaul, the true kingdom of 
Louis XIY., there suddenly appeared an xmlooked-for picture, 
" La Lecture de la Bible,** the '*Eather explaining the Bible 
to his Children." * An old fanner is seated at a large table, 
romid which are ranged his boys and girls ; one hand is 
placed upon the Bible, in the other, he holds his spectacles, 
which he has just taken off. He is paraplrrasing a passage of 
Holy "Writ : his brown hands are marked with deep wrinkles, 
liis forehead, furrowed with age, expresses the simplicity of a 
believer and the unction of a pastor. The childi-en listen each 
according to their age or temperament, one with melancholy 
- sensibility, another Avith the thoughtlessness of a school-boy. 
Two fine rosy girls, with theii- sleeves tucked up, displaying 
their white arms, are listening to the old man ; but one only 
appears to follow him attentively. The youngest, almost on 
her knees, allows her bai-e arms and plump hands, which 
household work has rendered large and rather red, to fall 
upon her apron ; her eyes cast down, she is thinking — very 
little of the Bible, unless it tell of Kuth and N^mi. The 
old mother, spinning her wool, silences a veiy little boy who 
is teazing the dog ; whilst his twin brother endeavours to 
reach a piece of straw upon the table before him. The room 
shows signs of poverty ; but one feels that a sweet and tran- 
quil happiness reigns there, and that the youngest of the 
farmer's daughters has not yet known the disturbances which 
will, one day, trouble the peace of her heart. 

The Academy, surprised at not having trained this new 
painter, inquii-ed with astonishment : Whence is he ? * AVhose 
pupil is he ? He was Diderot's pupil; his mind was formed 
from the dramas of Erance. Yes, the recent theories had not 
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only affected men of letters, the sensation had re-echoed in 
the soul of a painter; and painting, by that sympathy be- 
longing to Erench art, took part in the general revolution of 
the century. The canvas, as well as the stage, required its 
domestic dramas; and the brush, abandoning the cheek of 
Madame du Barry, like a departing kiss, prepared to dedicate 
its ckefs-d*osuvre to morality. 

Brilliant conquest, to which Diderot had not looked for- 
ward ! AVhat ! it was painting which was to obtain the 
victory which he, Diderot, had sought for in the literary and 
dramatic world ! And, in short, how are we to compare that 
which the theatre had gained by the dramas of Diderot and 
the earlier and too homely pieces of Beaumarchais, with 
Greuze's brilliant entrance into the gallery of the Louvre, 
"We must say that the Pere de Famille of the disciple far sur- 
passed that of the master. The success of the young painter 
was a perfect cotip de theatre — in painting. M. de la Live de * 
Juily, a rich and celebrated amateur of the time, bought the 
picture for his gallery ; artists, amateurs, literati, all Paris 
repaired thither, and were lavish in their praises ; Diderot 
came in his turn, recognised his pupil, and adopted him. 
Thus commenced, between the painter and the writer, that 
friendship of talent to which the salons of Diderot bear amu- 
sing testimony ; the disciple Uliistrating the theories, the 
master celebrating the chefs'd*€euvre. ** This is your painting 
and mine," exclaims Diderot, to Greuze, in his salon of 1765, 
"the first amongst us who bethought himself of introducing 
morality into art." 

Jean Baptiste Greuze was bom at the httle tomi of Tour- 
nus, in Burgundy, in the year 1724, Some accoimts give 
1726 as the year of his birth. In the present day the house 
in which the painter first saw the light is rendered conspi- 
cuous by an inscription over the porch. Yoltaire remarks, 
and he could speak from experience, that nearly all men who 
have made the names of their fathers iUiistrious, have had 
their early inclinations thwarted by these fathers. Thus it 
was with Greuze : his father constantly seeing him, charcoal 
in hand, covering the white walls of the cottage v^ith perse- 
vering and ambitioTis sketches,— initials of a talent of which 
he was ignorant, — became imtated at these scribblings ; and 
one day ill-treated the simple artist, who thought to have 
decorated what his father considered disfigured. Greuze was 
then only eight years old. Happily in the lives of celebrated 
men, as in fairy tales, one often meets with good spirits, who 
interpose just iu time to set things right. The painter 
Grandon, father of Madame Gretry, was the happy influence 
which descended upon this child of great but unappreciated 
genius. He was going from Paris to Lyons, passing through 
Tournus ; but having witnessed the depredations committed by 
his little contemporary, and the pimiahment by which they 
were foUowed, he asked for the ojuld and took him to Lyons, 

After this anecdote of his introduction to painting arid to- 
the world, Greuze is lost sight of by Jiis tjiographers. It is 
known that he afterwards went to Paris, ^jijtcjie' is not spoken 
of as being in any study there. Greuze's t^^t was of that 
ifeippy order which has no dawn, but rises at fi^ja in all its 
glory. During this gap in the historical fVOOQ^ta, we may 
imagine Greuze as a young man living freely, receiving lessons 
from no master; but breathing in the theatre, in the books, 
and even in the air of Paris, the powerful ipspifation of the 
sentiments of the age, and thus, tormented at once by the 
genius of the time and by his own, seeking ardently the ex- 
pression of the new philosophy. After the appearance of his 
chef-d'ceuwe^ " Le Pfere de Eamille lisant la Bible," which ex- 
cited the attention and admiration of all Paris, there folloAved 
a series of pathetic or pleasing scenes, of dramatic feeling 
or irresistible grace, which continually augmented the success 
of his brilliant dehd^ and proved on the canvas the truth ot 
Diderot's book, — that is to say, that dramas of domestic life 
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may have the nobility of heroic dramas, manifesting to the of Greuze says about it ;. let' ns listen to the words o^ 
multitude a more profitable and human emotion. Diderot, who, happy in recognising > in it his own sentiments , 
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What a drama,-- indeedy^ is .that, in which, the infirm father 
sends forth the paternal' curse. upon his. son; and then dies in 
consequence ! But : let us hear, what the friend: and confidant 
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describes the scene with enthusiasm :— ** Imagine a room to 
which light is only admitted by the door. Turn your eyes 
around this sad apartment, and. you will see nothing but 

.poverty. In spite of the help which the eldest son of the 
house might be to his old father, his mother, and brothers, he 

, never- goes away without having taxed these poor people. He 

. has come with an old soldier, and has made his demand ; his 
father is indignant, and does not spare hard words to this 
\mnatural son, who returns his reproaches with insult. He is 

.seen in the centre of the picture; his appearance is violent, 
insolent, furious ; he stands erect, his right arm raised against 
his father, threatening him with his hand ; his hat is on his 
head. The good old man endeavours to rise, but one of his 
daughters, kneeling, detains him by the skirts of his coat. 
The young libertine is surrounded by his eldest sister, his 
mothCT, and one. of his- little brothers. His mother has her 

: arm around him— the, brute iis endeavouring to disengage him-, 
self, and is repulsing her with his foot. The eldest sister is 
also interposing between her brother and her father ; the 
mother and sister seem to be trying to hide them from each 
other. Meanwhile the little brother is crying, and carrying 
one hand to his eyes, clings with the other to the right arm of 
his great brother, striving to draw him away from the house. 
Behind the old man's arm-chair, the yoimgest boy stands 
with a stupified look. At the other end of the room, near the 
door, the old soldier, who has enrolled and accompanied the 
ungrateful son to the house of his parents, is seen retreating, 
his back turned on what is passing, his sabre under his arm, 
and his head cast down. In the midst of this tiunult, a dog, 
placed in the foreground, augments it by his barking." 

This description, which Diderot doubtless wrote from the 
design furnished him by the painter, is now foimd to be very 
inexact, when compared with the picture of the " Paternal 
Malediction," which may be seen in the gallery of the Louvre. 
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The bad son has no hat upon his head ; he appears more angry 
than insolent. The recruiter is not retreating ; on the contrary, 
he stands on the threshold, mth his face turned towards the 
scene, looking on •v^-ith an indifference which renders the ex- 
pression of the other countenances more striking. The figure 
of the father alone remains on the canvas as it was at first 
pictured by the imagination of Greuze, indomitable, irritated, 
beautiful in anger; his hair thrown back, his arms out- 
stretched, the rigidity of his attitude, the contraction of his 
wrinkled hands, being expressive of the indignation of his 
heart. It belongs only to modern art — to the new art of 
Diderot and Greuze — to extend to this point the limits of 
action, thus to displace propriety. The arms raised, the faces 



father has just breathed his last — ^he is stretched on his bed. 
On a straw stool at his feet stand the burning consecrated 
taper and the vessel containing holy water. The eldest girl 
is seated upon an old leathern chair, her body bowed 
down in the attitude of despair, one hand supporting her 
head, the other raised and still holding the crucifix, which 
she had given to her father to kiss. One of the little children 
has hidden his face in his bosom in fear ; the other, with his 
arms in the air and his fingers spread out, appears to conceive 
his first ideas of death. The poor mother is standing near the 
door, her back against the wall, in deep affliction, her trem- 
bling knees almost refusing her support. Such is the scene 
which awaits the ungrateful son ; he advances, — ^his mother 
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d.storted by passion, the exaggerated gestures, so far removed 
from the strong and grave sobriety of Poussin, suddenly break 
the chain of tradition and indicate a recent evolution in art. 
For the first time, noble tragedy enters into the family of a 
simple farmer ; the anguish of a labourer is judged worthy to 
be represented by the pencil, and to interest all hearts. Even 
if we descend to the most obscure station in life, the grief of 
an outraged father, however common his dress and simple his 
abode, appears great enough to serve as a theme to the painter 
of the emotions of the human heart. 

"The scene is very beautiful," exclaims Diderot, ** but it 
does not nearly equal that which follows. The bad son has 
ended his campaign ; he returns, and at what a moment ! His 



receives him, — she is silent, but her arms, stretched towards 
the corpse, say , to him, * Look !' The unhappy youth is over- 
whelmed, his head falls on his breast, and he strikes his fore- 
head with his fist. What a lesson for fathers and for children ! 
It is beautiful, very beautiful, sublime,'* exclaims Diderot, 
"aU, aU!" . . . 

Thus the melo-dramatic style, which 'offends us in this 
picture of Greuze, was just that which Diderot most admired. 
Melo-drama ! Diderot and Greuze invented it, and why should 
we reproach them for having attained the end they wished 
to attain ? Style ! — but whoever becomes a painter of the 
people ought, for that reason, to renoimce style. Are we to 
confine an innovator to conventionalities, which he reasonably 
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wishes-tcy^e8tr<^y-?' To become celebrated as th.e painter of 
aiiy-certiaiH.-'stylei'-it'iS'ii€cessapy above all things to represent, 
4tot any^'paCr^ie'ulat cilas^-'Of:. people, but humanity in its 
kighe^t abc^tiiticin.= Greuze only observed society in the 
w(VrlU,^dii3i'»o^iety he only studied one class of men, the 
liUl&hQHFpooisie.'- HXiX'&mongst them he met with noble senti- 
tiieiH^Sjdrto'atie- emotions, -or simple pictures of happiness. 
GTre'uae^nevefpairitod for the pleasure of painting, he did not 
alloWfhitnseli^tb'Jbe- -tempted by a %vall splendidly illumined 
bfy- Ihe^smn^/^'by-a-^-piassing dog, or the first coloured object 
which *43Ei^t his^e^e. • He pursued the course dictated by senti- 
inent.-'-SeiitimeTit is the domain of Greuze. 
'— 'Bi' thos6 of ' hi's= pictures . which tend to the drama, there 
reigns an indescribable tenderness, the most charmmg gentle- 
ness and kindlinessi'expre^ed by grace. 

What are the thpSightSi'bf ' the young girl, who weeps over 
her dead bird ? Shd-i^iii '-JE^ , h^y head resting upon 

her left hand, the dead bicd; is before he^ quite dead, alas ! 
Its wings droop, itg feet: are in the- air. How pensive the 
little girl is ! Her. blue eyes ara veUed in reverie, and tears 
glisten there. For a. lost bird the grief, is very deep ! Death, 
doubtless, thus causes sighs at tlie age of sixteen, but love as 
well. What can the beautiful girl have to regret ?, The head 
is that of a child, the sorrow that of a woman. Diderot has 
consecrated several injudicious pages to seeking and betraying 
the secret of this melancholy gaze. Why these pages? A 
delicate touch of Greuze*B pencil would have sufficed to have 
thrown all that into this pensive look, and is it not destroying 
the delicacy and even the charm of the thought of the painter, 
to divest it of all that is vague and divine ? 

One might people, a large estabiislunent with these young 
girls of Greuze, who ' dream in maidenly amazement. Poor 
young girls ! the broken mirror, the broken pitcher, [p. 104] the 
dead bird ; they have always something to weep about. A\^ith 
what charming regret does this one carry her cracked pitcher 
on her arm, mth one hand gathering up her apron full of 
flowers ! She is going to enter the house, thus grieving, her 
eyes not cast down, but, on the contrary, open with the most 
touching simplicity. This little pitcher, then, was of great 
value ? No, it is only of stone. The reason is, then, that her 
mother is very severe? No, the families of Greuze are gentle 
and smiling, from the child to the grandfather. Wherefore, 
then, tliis grief? 

Je ne savais pas meme 
Son nom jusqu' a ce jour. 
H^as ! , lorsque Ton aime, 
. Ou a done de Tamour ? 

" And grace, stilLmore lovely than beauty ;" this is, doubt- 
less, the ideal of Greuze. He was much in the company of 
women, with whont he was generally a great favourite. 
"Greuze," says M. Lecarpentier, who knew him, " was of 
middle height ; he had a finely developed head, a high fore- 
head, bright eyes, an intellectual face, and the bearing of a 
man of genius. Fond of praise himself, he was always the 
first to lavish it, with an afiectionate warmth and artistic 
delicacy, which .always seemed to address to art what was 
intended for the model. Greuze spoke well, enthusiastically, 
especially of painting and of himself. Full of his omtl merit, 
he created enemies among his most wary rivals, by his 
xmguarded naivete." 

" Our painter is rather vain," cries Diderot, "but his vanity 
is that of a child, it is the intoxication of talent. Deprive him 
' of that ingenuousness, which causes him to say of his own 
work, 'Look at that! that is beautiful !* and you take from 
him his spirit, you extinguish his fire, and his genius will be 
eclipsed. I much fear that v/hen he becomes modest, he will 
have reason to be so. Oui* good qualities, at least some of 
them, approach near to our faults ; most of our virtuous 
women liave their caprices, and great artists are a little 
* eccentric.'* ' 

The Marquis of ilarigny having repaired, in his capacity of 

orddnna'teuy (les ariSy to the Exhibition of 1765, was received 

with distinguished honour ; and v/alked leisiu*ely through the 

'.picture gaUery,' accompanied by some artists favoured by his 



good opinion. Other artists were alao there. He passed 
on, examining the pictures, approving some, . condemning 
others. . Greu^se's "Weeping Girl" arrested and surprised 
him. " That is beautiful," said he to the artist, who answered, 
" Monsieur, I know it; I am praised, but work fails me." 
" The reason is thatyouhave a swarm of enemies," interrupted 
Joseph Yernet, " and among these enemies there is one who 
appears to love you to distraction, and who will ruin you," 
"And who is this enemy?" asked Greuze. "Yourself," 
replied Yernet. 

When the marine painter addressed to him this cutting 
remark, Greuze had been, on the suggestion of Pigalle, 
received into the Academy, which had given him the right of 
exhibiting his works at the Salon. Several criticisms, cast 
amidst the general admiration, piqued him so much, that he 
determined to make a journey to Rome, for the pui-pose of 
changing his style. Ingenuous error ! Ah ! what would he 
seek at Rome ? what could teach the sentimental and natural 
painter of the people to represent heroes and gods — the painter 
of the honest citizen in the midst of his family, of the aged 
mother at her spinning-wheel,, of children quarrelling with 
their dolls ? What had he to do with copying the " Yirgins of 
Raphael," reserved for divine love; he, who knew by heart 
the blooining maidens created for earth and the devotion of 
man ? Can one imagine the painter Greuze visiting the Sextine 
chapel ? He hastened to leave Rome, and retm-ned to Paris 
to paint the "Good Mother," and the "Twelfth Cake," in the 
garret in the neighbourhood of the Sorbonne, where he lived. 

And that "Twelfth Cake" — Le Gateau des Rois — what a 
charming picture it is. How admirably each figui'e seems to 
take its place in the composition, and how harmoniously the 
various elements blend into one perfect whole ! Here again 
we have the father and mother, surrounded by their family of 
loosely-dressed little ones, in a poor apartment. It is the 
celebration of the last day of Christmas. Joy beams from 
every countenance, and mirth peeps out from every eye, as the 
various members of the family join, in anticipation, in the 
reveUy of the time. No, notfirom every face and every eye ; 
for behind the father's chair, looking wistfully at the steaming 
bowl, wliich the eldest son bears aloft in his hands, we notice 
a pensive and sorro^\'ful coimtenance. It is the naughty little 
girl,' who, in another minute or two, wUl be received into the 
arms of the mother and made happy for the rest of the evening. 
At present she is undergoing punishment for some trifling 
fault ; but it is only a preparatory step to happiness. What 
a contrast to the little fellow who brings his parcel of Christ- 
mas gifts, and places them in the hands of his father for distri- 
bution among his brothers and sisters. See, with what kind 
motherly afiection the woman listens to the tale the bright- 
ej'ed boy is v/hispering in her ear ; and with what attention 
the children on the other side of the table regard the prepara- 
tions for the feast. These simple creatures seem to want little 
indeed to complete their happiness. The room may be a mean 
one, crov.'ded with domestic uten&ils, but the poverty of its 
inmates is rather seen than felt by the spectator. There is a 
look of comfort in the round plump faces of the children, a 
sleek contentedness in the posture of the cat, — all Greuze's 
domestic pictures have a cat or dog in them, — and an entire 
absence of that pinched and miserable expression which 
belongs to severe poverty. It is a happy scene. The simple 
hearts of the loving family ai'e luiited one to another by a band 
which no outer influences can break asunder. 

" The Bride of the Yillage " (page 108) is another of those 
domestic scenes v.^hich our artist knew so wcU how to depict. 
There is no mistakmg the story. The youthful pau', " whom 
love beguiled," have just entered, or are just about to enter, 
the bonds of matrimony. Joy and sorrow mingle strangely, 
but naturally, in the scene. The beautiful maiden, though 
she clings to the youth of her choice, cannot part from those 
dear ones at home v.ithout regret. The sister lays her head 
upon the shoulder of the bride and weeps ; the mother clasps 
her hand and looks up into her face appealingly, and almost 
weeps for sympathy. She, too, remembers when she left her 
father's house to become a wife, and well can she understand 
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the feeling which agitates the breast of the maiden. Old 
associations have to be given up, .new firiendships have to be 
formed, and henceforth father and mother, brother and Mend, 
are centi*ed in one— the husband, the bread-Avinner. And the 
latter, with the maiden's portion in a leathern purse, is listen- 
ing, with a grave and respectful reluctance, to the words of 
advice which the hearty old man is giving him. Meanwhile, 
the advocate looks gravely, and the domestics tearfully, on ; 
and even the children— those never-absent adjuncts to Greuze's 
pictures — seem to share somewhat in the interest of the 
passing scene ; though one of them cannot resist, even now, 
the temptation of feeding the chickens 'on the floor. Like 
nearly all of our artist's productions, the interest of the pictured 
story is eminently home-like. If Lancret was entitled the 
painter of court ladies and gallant gentlemen, Greuze may be 
styled pre-eminently the painter of the people ; for only in his 
productions do we really catch a glimpse of village life in 
France in the last century. His f.tories are all eloquent, for 
they are all natural. 

In the pictures of Greuze one might trace the touching 
history of the daughter of the people, from the day she im- 
prudently went to the fountain and returned, her eyes fuU of 
tears and her apron full of flowers, to the day when we find 
her the mother of a family, surrounded by a group of fresh 
and blooming children ; she will realise, in the tender auste- 
rities of duty, the dreams of sixteen. Who would not recog- 
nise her as the " Bride of the ViUageV' Who has not seen 
her pass on her way to sign the contract, supported by a 
friend of her childhood, and led by her betrothed, who does 
not yet dare to press her arm in his ? Her charming head 
covered with a pretty cap, her figure enveloped in a wliite 
boddice, the rose which is placed upon her bosom, would 
absorb the attention of all the spectators were they not en- 
gaged by a scene in which every one so admirably plays his 
part. And, besides, there is so much modesty in the bride's 
downcast look, in her attitude, that one would scarcely dare 
to address to her the compliments she merits, for she is at 
once modest and triumphant, delighted at being young, em- 
barrassed at being beautiful, affected at being loved. 

Greuze was the painter of domestic life, and it is not 
astonishing that his pictures should be full of detail, that the 
light should be spread over a thousand objects. Is it not 
natural that as much importance. should be given to detail in 
Greuze's pictures as in private life ? What interest does not 
one attach to the least of the inanimate objects contained 
■within the narrow limits of home, an interest which is at the 
same ' time the effect of habit, selfishness, and kindness ! 
With Greuze domestic harmony, the sweetness of a caiesa 
which the young wife reserves for the father of hor child in 
the cradle, aU these good things are inseparable from the 
.centre from which they proceed : but the utensils which are 
in order in the house are represented in the painting in pic- 
turesque confusion. The cage of canaries is himg against the 
linen-press, the housewife is employed in washing beside the 
table, upon which are placed glasses, round loaves of bread, and 
lai'ge jars of preserves. The kitchen utensils shine here and 
there, but not so much as the neck and arms of the washer- 
woman ; a bunch of onions is seen by the side of the children's 
top; and the house-dog, an inseparable part of the family, 
smells everything, barks, caresses, looks fixedly at his mis- 
tress, or sleeps upon an old crazy chair. In the midst of this 
pell-mell, Greuze usually places his mere dcfamUle, whom he 
represents surrounded by children, v/ith bare necks, pouting, 
smiling^ asleep, observed in every posture, and at all times of 
the day, theii- stockings falling about their feet, their little 
shoes trodden down at heel, and their di-esses so torn that 
glimpses of the v/liite, delicate, plump little bodies may be 
caught through the rents. The drums are ah'cady cracked, 
and the wooden horse lies forgotten in a comer ; however, the 
houiUi is on the fire, the saucepan av/aits the appetites of 
those dear children, who, after having filled the house .with 
their din, come to dispute the spoonful of pottage which their 
pretty mother holds, as in the picture of La Ma?nan. 

**That preaches jyopulation/" cries Diderot, in his usual 



blunt style. Certainly, after Rubens,- no^ p£iinjter ^Jias pop- 
.trayed more' lovely children: in this particular Boucher, is, 
perhaps, the only Frenchman who equals Greuze: but Ru- 
bens and Boucher have painted naked children ; Greuze has 
represented them dressed negligently, and, if ,he have ayoid^ 
-in. this manner a greater difficulty, he has at. least made the 
very most of the charming looseness of their costume. It seems 
that he wished to depict the history of those happy unions which, 
in old romances, always end with a great number of children; 
and it would be more appropriate to say, that preaches 77iar- 
riage. As to the mothers, they have that richness of carna- 
tion which is the effect of their peaceful, happy life : pensive 
Flemish women, such are the women of Greuze. The same 
exuberance of flesh, the same brilliancy, but with that 
additional charm— grace. How easy it is to recognise a 
French painter by the lively manner of distributing, or rather 
of throwing about, objects ; of arranging, or rather disarrang- 
ing, the toilet. The shoulders are exposed, the head-d?^ess 
ruffled, the neckerchief displaced, as. if not to -concesd'die 
beautiful neck ; an end of lace falls also in elegint dis- 
order upon the blooming cheek, together with sonae curls- of 
hair. And since this jvas ^^ i^e of -pareless and floating 
frills, it is not surprising; that the mob-cap should be so 
oddly placed on the head by chance, that most skilful of 
coiffeurs. . - , , " 

Greuze's wife served as the type -of that prosperoua and 
pure beauty which he has represented in aU his pictures. 
**Thifi painter is certainly loving towards his wife," writes 
Diderot; "and in fact she was constantly his model, ■ A 
precious woman to have given celebrity to the painter and 
happiness to the husband T' 

The love of Greuze for his wife, the preference whiph-he 
so willingly bestowed on that animated and fresh kind of 
beauty, sufficiently explains why he inciirred the reproach 
which was applied to him, even during hi^ lifetime, of having 
given a family likeness to all his heads of women, which 
makes them too easily recognised .as the children of one 
father. His partizans, for he had many and distinguisjxed 
ones, defended him, saying, that beauty is o?w, that'ugliiless 
alone is manifold : that, after all, Gretize was the creator of 
his family, that his children were really his own, as their re- 
semblance proved them to be, 

' ' Fades non omnibus una, 

Nee diversa tamen, qualis decet esse sororum.** 

But certainly the reproach was inerited, and it would be a 
feeble excuse to recollect, in favour of Greuze, that the heads 
of women bear a general resemblance in th6 pictures, of 
Raphael, Titian, Rubens, and Guido. Such monotony is only 
permitted to the painter or statuary who has found, like 
Apelles or Phidias, the true and immutable type of beauty. 
To deviate from it then would be a fault, unless there yere 
necessity for a contrast. And besides, between severity ipad 
grace there are so many shades, that the artist may be f^ih- 
ful to his ideal, while avoiding too much uniformity ; %^ is 
to say, to find, without any alteration, all the gradations of 
the beautiful. 

The most serious fault that can be found with Greuze is an 
affected negligence in the execution of his draperies. This 
fault was ^ith him voluntary, and he made a principle of it ; 
he neglected them to give more brilliancy to the flesh. But 
it may be said that this is an useless and mistaken sacrifice ; 
the dress sets off the flesh merely by difference of tone, and 
that is true of very light as'well as very dark draperies. It 
might be excused if the negligence of the painter were dis- 
sembled ; but as it is sufficiently marked to strike the eye, he 
has defeated his pui-pose, since he has drawn the attention of 
the spectator to the very point' from which he wished to 
divert it. 

That Greuze was deeply sensitive we can see from his pic- 
tures, and those who lived near him say that his humoux 
depended entirely upon the subject which occupied his mind ; . 
it deeply affected him, he entered like an actor into the scenes 
he' represented, at least as much as a painter, and in the 
evening he carried into society the character of the picture he 
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had been painting during tlie day; sad or gay, playful or 
serious, gallant or reserved, according to what had occupied 
his pencil .or his imagination. How charming must he have 
been the day of the " Bride of the Village !** 

But doubtless he had worked at some sad subject when he 
made so violent a sally against Madame Geoffrin, who, detest- 
ing marriage arid large families, had laughed, it is said, at 
that fricasee d'enfants which surround the beloved mother in 
one of Gre\ize*s pictures. " What is she thinking of!" cried 
the painter, on hearing the remark of Madame Geofirin ; "let 
her take care I do not immortalise her ! I will paint her as a 
school-mistress, a whip in her hand, and she will frighten all 
children both now and in future." 

Diderot, of whom Greuze has made so excellent a portrait, 
has, in his turn, portrayed his friend, accompanied by his 



it is most lovely — as a glance at our exqiiisite engraving 
will testify. Neither would anybody but Greuze have paid 
attention to the scene, in the Rue Mouflfetard, of two children, 
a little boy and a little girl, sheltering themselves from the 
rain under the little girl's tucked-up petticoat ; Bemaxdin de 
St. Pierre passed, and the simple episode of this rainy day 
became one of the sweetest pages of French literature. 

From familiar poetry Greuze attempted, on a day of mis- 
taken inspiration, to raise himself to history, to reach his- 
torical poetry. But though he knew the theories of Diderot, 
he did not know those of Corneille. " Septimus Severus 
reproaching his son Caracalla for having attempted his life in 
the defiles of Scotland," was a shocking outrage against 
Greuze himself, and brought dowTi upon him reproaches from 
every one. The Academy, for which the picture was intended, 
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talent, wherever he went, in crowds, in churches, at the 
market, on the promenade, in the family circle, in the streets. 
He went about constantly observing actions, passions, charac- 
ters ; thus the world was transformed into a vast studio, in 
which every passer-by became a model for Greuze. Thus he 
stole from the crowd those images which the delighted people 
afterwards saw at the Louvre, in his agreeable pictures, 
without recognising them. The picture of a fair little girl, 
holding a black dog* in her arms, is doubtless the result of a 
happy meeting. Living scene ! The eyes of the child and 
the eyes of the dog glisten like four stars. The illusion of 
art, the action of life, could not be carried farther ; it is, 
perhaps, the chef-d^ceuvre of Greuze. A child playing with a 
dog : this was nothing remarkable in the street, on the canvas 

* Page 112. 



deserved it, but gi-unibled ; it received Greuze into its boson" . 
Ashamed, however, of his " Caracalla," he quickly returned 
to his o-svn style, voting never again to be led into the defiles 
of Scotland and the Academy. 

** Greuze had much natural 'svit," says the Jowmal des Debats; 
"his conversation with women was full of politeness and 
gallantry, and appeared to proceed from a profound admira- 
tion, and the lively sentiment he had of then- excellence. It 
was mth him a sort of worship, and the praises he lavished 
upon them had in his mouth an extraordinary grace and 
originality. His conversation with men was piquant and 
animated, especially when he spoke of his art, with which he 
was thoroughly conversant, and for which he had a true 
enthusiasm. His mind was naturally exalted, even a little 
proud, and his pride was not slow in manifesting itself when 
he did not obtain the justice which he considered due to his 
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talents, or when it was provoked by a bitter and ignorant 
censure. Although, it was long before he was held in the 
estimation which he merited, although he never enjoyed it 
without contradiction, he nevertheless received many flattering 
testimonials of public admiration. He was extremely sen- 
sitive on this point, often brought them to mind, and spoke of 
them with an ingenuousness which served as an excuse for, 
and qualified the appearance of, vanity, which one inust have 
when speaking of oneself with complacency." 

Poor Greuze ! He was not of a yielding nature, as Diderot 
so well observed to him. It was with a bad grace that he 
submitted to dance attendance upon the Directeur-oi'donnateur 
dcs Arts ; he was not the man to say to his compeers that he 



had exhausted the small sum of money which he had collected 
for the journey, he was allowed to return to Paris, before 
having gained the advantage for which he had hoped. Since 
his return he has been allowed to execute the most beautiful 
pictures, and to sell them as well as he could. At" the time of 
the success of the picture of the * Paralytic,' ft the last exhi- 
bition, he was permitted to have it conveyed to Versailles, to 
be shown to the king and the royal family, and to spend 
twenty crowns for the journey. Then, not having been able 
to find a purchaser for this picture, which cost him a hundred 
louis in study,' he has just been permitted to sell it to the 
Academy of Arts of Petersburgh, in order to carry the reputa- 
tion of the painter to the extreme limits of Europe. Series of 
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looked Upon them as masters, and considered himself a mere 
child compared to them. Besides, the favours of M. de 
Marigny did not encourage the painter. A director of the fine 
arts would naturally seek out proud talent, were it only to 
revenge himself upon the sycophants by whom he is besieged. 
But that is not always possible, because the importunate, 
though they make themselves detestable, occupy the time 
which should be devoted to unknown or imobtnisive merit. 
In a note to the Salon of 1765, is the sarcastic list, made out 
by Diderot, of the favours which M. de Marigny had, up to 
this time, procured for Greuze. ** When the talent of this 
painter was known,*' says the witty philosopher, " he was 
permitted to go to Rome at his own expense ; and when he 



avours granted to M. Greuze for the next exhibition." Here 
is, doubtless, something to laugh at, but something also for 
which to blush. 

In spite of his pride and the obscurity in which the govern- 
ment left him, Greuze enjoyed, towards the end of his life, 
easy circumstances ; but his savings, invested in government 
stocks and bank shares, were almost entijely lost, in conse- 
quence of successive conversions and failures. Domestic mis- 
fortunes destroyed the remnant of his fortune, so that at the 
age of seventy-five, he was compelled to have recourse to his 
brush and pencil, to procure means of subsistence. One may 
easily imagine the distress of this old man, when the illness, 
of which he died, deprived him of the po'ver of drawing or 
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pamting. To the -uneasiness, so natural at his age, wag added 
cruel anxiety for the fate of his two daughters, to whom he 
could leave no other inheritance than an illustrious name. 
In this extremity he wrote a touching letter to Napoleon's 
minister, whicK has been preserved, and the translation of 
which is as folios : — 

The picture which I have painted for the government is not half 
finished, and the situation in which I find Inyself placed renders it 
necessary for me to request that you will give me an order to 
retouch it. I have the honour, by your kindness, to tell you all my 
misfortunes ; I have lost all,^talent and courage* — I am seventy 
five, and have not a single work in hand. Your Idndness is great 
— your heart is good — and my necessities are urgent. The res- 
pectful salutation of GREUZE. 

. . The twenty-eighth of Pluviose,* 
Greuze Rue dertotier, 

L., Gallerie du Louvre. 

;yv^ Greuze died in 1805, at the age of eighty. ** The simplicity 
-of his funeral was relieved," says the Moniieur, *' by ascene as 
.touching as it was unexpected. When the body was about to 
-be temoved firom the church, to be placed upon the funeral 
car, a young person, whose emotion and tears were percep- 
tible, -although her face was covered by a veil, approaching 
the coflSn, placed upon it a bouquet of everlasting flowers, and 
Vtien retired to the furthest part of the church, to continue her 
r<;-prayers." The stalks of the flowers were held together by a 
foi^^^^ upon which were Avritten the words, *' These 

flowers, offered by the most gratefal of his pupils, are the , 
emblem of his glory." 

It was right, adds the narrator, that one woman, in the 
name of all, should come to place this tribute of admiration 
upon the tomb of the celebrated artist, who had especially 
consecrated his works and genius to them. This young person 
was Mademoiselle Mayer, a pupil of Greuze, and afterwards 
a firiend of Prud'hon. 

Deprive Prud'hon of the style and feeling of the antique, 
the ideal, and you will recognise a resemblance to Greuze. 
Between these two masters there exists the deli(!ate bond of 
grace. It is that which gives interest to the " Betrothed" of 
Greuze, his "Spinners at the Spinning-wheel," his *'Pea- 
- shellers," to all those sweet household occupations, in which 
reign domestic peace and health, all his mothers displaying 
their little Gracchi, their treasures. Grace is a sort of poetry, 
which, when added to passion, may render citizens heroes. 
Now, grace and passion were represented by the blue and 
vermilion of Gretize ; he had them constantly on his palette, 
Plemish, in point of style, he is eminently French in thought. 
His playful, light, and powdery touch, deposits on its course 
a sort of cross-hatching; but if it is suitable to express the 
rosy cheek of a child, or the fresh complexion of a young girl, 
it sometimes seems to cut up objects, midtiplying them be- 
yond all measure. Greuze's touch often resembles the flat 
touch of Metzu, the excellences of which it often exaggerates. 
It may be truly said, however, that this defect, which is less 
. perceptible in his more finished works, entirely disappears 
in his best productions. We will repeat wliat M. Paillot de 
Montalembert says upon this subject. '* A multitude of 
painters who hav£ been, and who yet are, very monotonous ' 
and insipid by their affected polish, do not, hov/ever, equal 
the finish of Greuze, who certainly did not possess their 
smooth and even brush or subtle vrorkmanship," But in 
composition so far as regards the dramatic and the sensible, 
Greuze adheres sufficiently to the French school to be an 
honour to it ; but not too strongly to be the most original of 
its masters. If his pictures are sometimes deficient in dra- 
matic uniformity, they possess a moral unity, if we may so 
"express it, the domestic spirit, and one not only illuniined by 
the light of day, but by a mild ray of philosophy; 

The very fine picture known as " A Pamily Scene," 
but which is also called ** Reading the Novel," is but another 

* Pluvoise was the fifth month of the calendar of the fii-st French 
republic, from 20th of January to the 18th or 19th of February. 



phase of our artist'speculiar and popular manner. . It appeals 
at once to the -senses ; and, appealing, charms them. In the 
"Midstimmer Night*s Dream," Helena says — 

" Things base and vile, holding no quantity, 
Love can transform to form and dignity." 

And so, by a slight paraphrase of mearung, we may assmne 
that incidents, of themselves commonplace enough, may be 
transformed, by the power of the narrator, into tales of won- 
drous witchery and power. At any rate this would seem to 
have been the idea of the painter of our picture ; for he has 
given to the three figures, which form his group, the precise 
expressions which belong to the delighted reader and the 
absorbed listener. 

"Who amongst us has not, at some time or other, formed one 
of such a group as is here represented ? By winter fire-side or- 
in summer bower, who has not listened speU-bound to 

** Some sad tale 
That tells of blighted feelings, hopes destroyed ;" 

or melted into tears, or almost cracked his sides with laughter, 
at the alternations of the story ? But for the anachronism — 
the painter of the picture having lived a hxmdred years ago — 
we might suppose the young lady to be reading ** TJncleTom*s 
Cabin," so interested do the listeners appear. But simple 
folk, such as Greuze delighted to depicture on his canvas, 
were content with tales of far less truth and pathos. With 
them the woes and sorrows of imaginary knights and maidens, 
of love-lorn ladies and deserted children, were certain to 
obtain sympathy ; and with tears and laughter the cunning 
master of words was rewarded, as page and chapter succeeded 
each other. 

How exquisite the picture : what an air of attention and 
repose appear to dwell upon it. The reader has thrown her 
work aside, though the open basket, the worsted balls on the 
floor, and the riband hanging over the back of the chair, suggest 
its resumption presently; and her father and mother — for 
such w^e may suppose them to be — are intent upon the story 
she is reading. It is a charming and well-told group. 

Nor less interesting is, the single figure called the ** Knitter • 
Asleep," (page lOo) considered either as a specimen of the 
painter's manner, or in reference to the subject chosen. There 
is nothing that Greuze selected for a subject that he did not 
raise into poetry and beauty. 

Jean Baptiste Greuze has painted a great number of pic- 
tures, principally domestic scenes, portraits, and studies of 
heads ; he has taken but one subject from history : ** Severus 
reprimanding his son CaracaUa." 

John Smith, in his *' Catalogue Kaisonne of the Works of 
the most Eminent Painters," gives the description of 184 
compositions by the hand of this great artist. 

In the galleries of France are to be found some of his most / 
valuable pictures, and England possesses many beautiful speci- 
mens of his works. 

We will now proceed to give a list of the pictures of J. B. 
Greuze which are contained in the public and private collec- 
tions of Europe ; in the Louvre are eight pictures by this 
master, although the catalogue, which is very defective, only 
points out five. 

"The Bride of the ViUage." Yaiued at £600 during the 
empire, £1,200 at the restoration, and which is now worth 
£6,000. It has been engraved by I'lipart. It was bought by 
the Marquis of Menars for £360, and sold by him, in 1782, 
for £695. 

** The Broken Pitcher," engraved by Massard, has been 
copied a thousand times, but never successfully. It is one of 
the most highly finished and finely conceived of Greuze's 
pictures. It was sold, in 1785, at the Marquis of Yerre's sale, 
for £120 ; amateurs value it at from £1,000 to £1,200. The 
little engraving under the -portrait of the artist is a very suc- 
cessful rendcrmg of this charming picture. 

"The Paternal Malediction." An admirable work, valued at 
£400, in 1816, by the inspectors of the Musee. It has been 
engraved by R. GaUIard. 
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" The Son Punished.", A companion to the last ; is valued 
at the same price, and engraved by the same artist. * At the 
Marquis of Yerre's sale, in 1785, it fetched £§40. 

^* The Portrait of the Artist," an engraving of wMch is in' 
the Musee Pran9ais. It is from this portrait that our engrav- 
ing is taken. 

.' ''The Portrait of the painter Jeaurat." Admirable for 
expression and truth. 
Lastly, two Heads of Young Girls. 

The Musee Pabre, at Montpellier, contains eleven pictured 
by Greuze : 

" Morning Prayers." An exquisite composition, valued 
by M. PaUlet at £640, but which is now worth double that 
sum. 

*' The Twelfth Cake." A picture containing eight figures, 
and signed J. B. Greuze, 1774, valued at £420. It has been 
engraved by Piipart. There is engraved a very good copy of 
this celebrated picture. 

'' The Little Mathematician." A half-length figure, valued 
at £232. In 1795 it was sold for £596. 

♦*A Young Girl with clasped Hands," valued at £200. 
"The Y^oung Girl with the Basket," £160. " A GLrl's 
Head," valued at the same sum. " Study of a Child of four 
or five years old," £80. 

These seven pictures of Greuze's were presented to the 
MontpeUier gallery by M. Yaledeau, in 1836. 

The generous founder of this .celebrated collection contri- 
buted "The Head of a Paralytic," and the study of '*A 
Head of a Sleeping Child. " 

To these the town of Montpellier added two other studies 
by Greuze ; one of a Young Boy, the other of a Young Girl, 
each valued at £32. . . 

Delessert Collection :— ''The Reading of the Bible." En- 
graved by Martinasi and Piipart. In 1769, at the sale of La 
Live de JuUy, this pictifire obtained the price of £190. In 
1777, at the sale of Randon de Boisset, £268, and £164 10s. 
at that of the Clos Cabinet, in 1812. 

" A Head of a Young Girl." " The Child Pishing." . ** The 
Portrait of Wille," the celebrated engraver, which Diderot 
ranks with the best portraits of Rubens, Rembrandt, and 
Yan Dyck. 

Baron J. de Rothschild's collection contains ** The Pretty 
Milk-maid," engraved by C. Levasseur. This is one of the 
most charming works of this master ; it was painted as a com- 
panion to " The Broken Pitcher." and was sold in 1794 for 
£122. This picture is now worth from £1,000 to £1,200. 

*' Meditation." A young girl supporting her beautiful head 
upon one hand. 

"The Thought of Love." Companion to the last, repre- 
senting the form of a charming young girl reading, whose 
head has just sunk upon one of her arms. 

•The Marquis Maison, in his collection, possesses "The 
Twelfth Cake." It is very vexatious to the owner, that the. 
counterpart of this composition is in the Montpellier gallery. 

In the collection of Jules Duclos is " The Portrait of the 
Artist." " The Head of a Young Woman," expressive of grief, 
*' The Emigration of the Little Savoyai'ds," a beautiful sketch 
in the style of Con-eggio, full of sentiment. 

In the collection Pourtales Gargier is "Innocence," a half- 
length figure of a young gii-1, who presses a lamb to her 
bosom. 

The collection of the Marquis of Hertford contains " Prayer, 
or the Ofiering .to Love," an engi'aving of wliich, by Macret, 
was contained in the gallery of the Due de Choiseul. The 
picture was bought at Cardinal Pesch's sale, in 1845, for 
£1,296. At the sale of the Due de Choiseul, in 1772, it was 
knocked down at £206, and at £200 in 1777, at the sale of the 
Prince of Conti. 

" The Unforeseen Misfortune, or the Broken Miiror," en- 
graved by Darnel, obtained £933 10s., in 1777, at the sale of 
Cardinal Pesch ; but in- 1769, at the sale of La Live de Jiilly, 
this picture only fetched £140. 

Mr. Holford, of London, possesses a very beautiful head 
by Greuze. . • - - 



\ In the- NationaLGallery. we find; a'^ '1 Study: -^fitvr^ouHg 
Gu-1,". bequeathed' in 1S40 to the .Hermitage:at.Si;.;Pfetersbm'g5 
by R; Simmons; :* '--The- Paralytic, v,:ait^d .tipojIVbyr« his', Chilf: 
dren," nn excellent, composition often figures,.; aa^aveid- by 
Piipart, valued, at £1,000 ; and a:*'.Study of a:Y0»»goW^(»a^ 
with a-sfniling Paee."-^ y '\:' "; ^-^o'-- >:''-' '^ 

' Amateurs, espeeiaUy those. in London,, posfiejss etia^'ge nuin'T 
ber of the compo&itioiis of tliis celebrated Prgnch^.^ainters": ; : • 
. "A Mother with her . three Children , ' ' was: ■ i^ Gebrge the 
Fourth's private gallery, in Pall-taall ; . and/.! The^-BUst "of u ' 
Young Girl" in Lord Yarborough's collecli6hi .' ^ :^ ' .^ '.^. ; ^ 
• Mr.. John Cole possesses "Th^ Blind M?.h ;Deceived,V en-^ 
graved by L. Cais.;. SkBbbejt::Wigram.-*lL4' Yoluptue^se^'* 
engi-aved by GaUlard ; Richard Foster "The Young Giii 
with the Dog," admirably engraved by Porporati and Ingouf, 
and, in the Choiseul gallery, by de Lannay. At the sale of 
the Due de Choiseul, in 1772, this picture was sold for 
£288 ; in 1832/ for £670. It is now well worth £1,000. 

In the Queen's gallery at Buckingham Palace is one picture 
by Greuze, " La Trompette," engraved by Jardinier ; it is 
valued at £400. 

General Ramsey possesses " The Dead Canary," engraved 
in oval by Piipart; and the *' Studious Y'outh," engraved by 
Levi:.5seur. - 

In the collection of Bairon Lionel de Rothschild is 4' Irreso- 
lute Yirtue;" engraved l)y Massard, A very elaborate paint- 
ing, valued- at £400. 

It will be observed that we. only mention those works which 
have been engraved.:- Otherwise we might point out twenty 
others. 

In the Paulofisky. Palace, near* St. Petersburg, is the half- 
length figure of a" YoiingGirl sheltering a.Bii-dinher bosom;" 
"The Widow and- lier Cure," engraved by Levasseur. 

In the celebrated Grosvenor Gallery, which has been chiefly 
formed by its present owner, the Marquis of Westminster, ' 
there is a ^ood specimen of Greuze* s talents. It consists of 
four figures— a mother with three childten. The yoxmger 
child is asleep on the lap of its mother, who is warning one of 
the other children not to disturb the repose of the infant by 
the ildfee of a flute which one of them, holds in his hand. Dr. 
. Waagen is of opinion that this is oiie of the finest pictures of 
the master in the possession of a private person. *' The refined 
expression and truth of the mother* s action,'* he says, "the 
greater precision in aU the forms, the careful execution 
throughout, distinguish this picture, much to its advantage, 
from the skotchy and bloated.gitls' heads of Greuze, which v^e 
so often meet' with; If the colour^ is less brilliant than in them, 
it is, however, fuller and teiiclerer." The Doctor looks upon 
French art with the critical eye of a German, or he would not 
surely have considered it necessary to characterise the female 
heads of our artistes " sketchy and bloated." 

In Lord Yarborough's collection there is also another very 
fine and genuine Grisuze. It is the " Head of a Girl," peculiarly 
clean in -the colburing, with luxuriant tresses, and a sweet 
expression of countenance. These two pictures have never, 
^e believe, been engraved. 

There are, doubtless, numerous examples of Greuze in the 
. private galleries of the nobility and gentry of England ; and 
the estimation in which his works are held in that country is 
suiiciently indicated by the high price which they attain 
whenever any of them happen to, appear in a^publip sale-room.. 
We will complete these refei*ences,by.a*list'.of tho&e en- 
graved pictures of this master j' of "Vflilch^^e .We" hot, yet 

spoken. ' .. ,^ / • ■ ^ V ••\.,.,. •.. .. > 

"The Portrait of the Artistl'* ifl •%6file,;!^*'^^^^^^^^ 
engraved by Ligouf, " The "•Little' I^Hliter,'^^^^^ Gutf6hburg. 
" La Devideuse," by iflipatt^ igtd'^lS^J"'^^^^ 
collection, 1772). :^' La BeUW;:Bran(ilitsse*U^^^ 
This picture has been chosen .by' inlfiy.^'.th^ 
tion of Grcuze's most popular mann'^^'V alx0'd^gTi & 
but a single figure", the;varioUs'acCes^i*ips ^i^itrQ^Jlicecl render 
this composition a really delightM' ^tuSy;\-^,*^^^ 
Asleep," by Jardinier. " The tender; ^¥iSy,''-'en^^^ 
the same.- " Les Sevreuses,"" engfa^-e^'l)^ ^"feoti^J'-' *^^dis;*' 
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or "The Beautiful Penitent," by Levasseur (the sale of 
Duclos Dufresnoy, in 1795, £480). " The Prayer to 
Love," by P. P. Moles, the same sale, £840. '* The 
Spoilt Child," by Maleurre. " Melancholy," engraved, 
after the manner -of a pencil drawing, by an unknown hand. 
" The Benevolent Lady," by Massard, in 1778. " The Mag- 
delene in the Desert," and "A Y6\mg Girl," engraved in 
outline, in the gallery of Prince Lucien Bonaparte. " Love," 
by B. L. Henriquez (Count Perregaux sale, 1841, £300. 
" The Serenader," engraved by P. L. Moitte. " The Tender 
Glance of Colin," by Darnel. ** The First Lessons of Love," 
by Voyez. " Little Jeannette," by Guetin. " The Angry 
Mother," or " The Abashed Daughter," by Ingouf. " Repen- 



byWatelet. " The Welcome," engraved in aquatinta, anony- 
mous. " The Sleeping Philosopher," by Aliamet. ** Sensible 
Privation," by ^imonet. " The Pea-SheUers," by Moitte. 
" The Mother-in-law," by Levasseur. " The Beloved Mother," 
by Massard, 1775. ** The Tom Will," by Levasseur. " The 
Hermit," by Marais. " Le Geste Napolitain," . by Moitte. 
" Household Peace," and " Good Education," by Ingouf. 
" The Return of the Nurse," after a drawing, by Laurent. 
** La Maman,"" after a drawing, by Beauvarlet. "The 
Grandmanuna," after a drawing, by Binet. " The Dis- 
charged Servant," after a drawing by Damery. " The 
Market Woman." " La Curieuse." " The Chestnut- woman." 
" The Woman selling Baked Apples ;" " A Grisette," engraved 
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tance," by Moitte. " Diana," by Gaillard. " Calistes," by 
the same. " The Broken Eggs," by Moitte. " Serena," by 
Bause. " The Mother and Child," by Watelet. " Retour 
sur soi-meme," by L. Binet. " The Little Neapolitan," by 
Ingouf. " Little Nanette," by Beljambes. " The Young 
Nurse," and its companion, " The Kittens," by Moitte. " The 
Ragged Little Boy," by BreteuU. " Portrait of Catherine II.," 
by Gaudier. *^ Portrait of Diderot," by Saint Aubin. " Por- 
trait of Mademoiselle Babuti," the wife of the artist, engraved 
by the same. " Young Girl with a Rose on her Bosom," by 
Ingout " The LitUe Brother and Sister," by Haner. " The 
Astonished Children," by Elleum. " A Gentleman standing," 
in imitation of the Burgomaster Six, by Rembrandt, engraved 



after drawing, by Beauvarlet ; " The Chimney-sweeper," from 
a drawing, by Voyez ; " Lubin and Annette," by Binet, after 
drawings; "Music;" "Poetry;" " La Trileuse ;" the "Flower- 
girl," by Moitte, who has also engraved twenty-four sheets, 
entitled, " Divers Habillements Suivant le Costume," drawn 
after nature by J. B. Greuze. Weisbrod has engraved a series 
of five heads, after studies by our artist. The drawings of 
Greuze, like those of Prud'hon, are much coveted by amateurs ; 
they are generally in red chalk, sometimes in pencil washed 
with Indian ink; the Lou-vtc possesses a fine collection of 
them. 

Greuze very rarely signed his pictures } his autograph com- 
positions are consequently scarce. 
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The picture called *' The Hetum of the Nurse Child/' is 
another of those subjects which won such applause from the 
people of France. In it we have the same forms and faces as 
figure in so many of Greuze's pictures. There is the same . 
bare-raftered room, the same dog smelling about it, the same 
domestic utensils, and almost the same disposition of the 
principal draperies. The materials are alike, but the expres- 
sion and the story are new and original ; and herein lies the 
triumph of the master. The mind and hand worked in unison, 



Art was profaned and polluted. Vemet, with his marine 
compositions, which have a sea savour about them, and Claude 
Caylus, with his classic taste and national enthusiasm, laboured 
to preserve a love of nature, and a respect for the pure and the 
lofty ; in this they were ably seconded by Jean Baptiste Greuse, 
whom his countrymen call the painter of the Graces ; he might 
with equal propriety be called the painter of the Virtues, for 
he loved to delineate moral and pathetic subjects — scenes of 
devout emotion and tender sentiment. Joseph Marie Vien 




THE RETURN OP THE NURSE CHILD. 



and what the one conceived the other executed successfully. 
In this picture, as in many others, we obtain another view of 
the habits of a peasantry, whom no man better understood or 
studied with greater assiduity than Jean Baptiste Greuze. 

" Before the death of Watteau,'.' says Allan Cimningham, 
" the School of Painting in France began to decline in natural 
beauty and in lofty simplicity. The magnificent affectations 
of Louis the Fourteenth aided largely in this ; the pictures 
which gave to Francis Boucher the name of the Anacreon of 
painters, finished what royalty had begim, and the purity of 

Vol. II.— No. Vin. 



may be named as the last of that long line of artists who inter- 
preted Scripture and prophecy for the church. He was bom 
at Montpellier in 1716, and established his reputation in an age 
inclined to the licentious and the loose by his pictures of 
* St. Martha,' the * Centurion,* the * Miraculous Draught 
of Fishes,* and the * Preaching of St. Denis ;* he suffered 
by the Revolution, which abated effectually that love of de- 
vout histories which distinguished his country for centuries. 

" The storm of the Revolution purified and cleared the air ; 
it swept away the splendid affectations of the court, and res- 
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tored society to sometliing like tiie simplieity from which it 
had fallen. The ridiculous etiquette, the hollow courtesies, 
and the ceremonious friTolities, were abated by a stem hand, 
and with them went much that could be spared both of cos- 
tume and manners ; the dresses, caped and cuffed, laced 
lappeted and lapelled, frogged, firounced and frittered, gave 
place to the plain and simple attire of republicanism; and 
Nature, taking the pencil from the hand of Fashion, delineated 
scenes of heroism and glory in a style of simplicity real and 
unaffected. The first step of France was in her own blood ; 
but the second was on the heads of her enemies ; the march 
of her victorious armies was to her painters a new inspu-ation ; 
and Napoleon and his marshals took the place of saints and 
madonnas ; the one painted nearly as well as the other fought, 
and continued longer in the field." 



EAFFAELLE'S "VIEGIN AND CHILD." 

Rome has been, a watchword in the world. There, from their 
mountain throne, the grave of barbarism, the cradle of civili- 
sation, the Caesars ruled all lands and shouted forth their 
proud defiance to all nations and kindreds of the earth. There, 
philosophy and poetry developed all their acuteness and 
refinement, and while in solemn tones one gave forth its deep 
spec\ilations and rules for useful life, the other clothed its 
thoughts in a vesture of enchanting loveliness and imperish- 
able beauty. There, the arts and graces waiteA on man's 
bidding, and reared for him the golden house and temples 
of snowy marble, and with all their magic power made his life 
a very vision of delight. Italy was the mistress of the world ; 
Rome was the wonder of Italy. And when these classic days 
had passed away, when the sun of their glory had sunk in 
night, and all that remained to tell of the imperial majesty 
of Rome were ivy-mantled ruins or disjointed fragments of 
^ts artistic greatness — great in their fall — beautiful in their 
decay — the adnuration of succeeding ages — the models for 
all time ! there again revived the love of tlie beautiful, 
which was not dead, but sleeping ; and from the profound 
ignorance of the dark ages, Italy was the first to recognise 
the value of art. 

From the study of the antique —art trophies won from 
time— the Roman painters improved in knowledge of design, 
greatness of style, beauty of form and justness of expression, 
and they have left behind them, as monuments of their 
genius, and as a legacy to the world, aU that is valuable in 
the higher departments of Art ; so that Rome has become 
the centre of attraction to which European painters have 
directed their attention. 

And foremost stands Raffaelle, a great man towering above 
his fellows, the prince of painters, at once the admiration and 
the envy.of his contemporaries, the cynosure of all eyes, the 
painter for aU men and for all time. His whole life was 
devoted to Art. He was cradled in a studio, the palette and 
the brushes were his toys, his earliest lessons were in painting, 
his childhood and youth were consecrated to it, he rose 
higher and higher in the path of glory, s\rrrounded by aspiring 
disciples, dwelling in the greatest splendour, until at thirty- 
seven years 'of age his life was ended and his body was laid 
out in his painting-room in state, and his own picture of the 
Transfiguration placed near him. The great incomparable 
man of his time, distinguished among painters by the appella- 
tion of the Divine. 

Some people have been disappointed when they have looked 
upon the pictures of Raffaelle ; and a story is related that a 
person of acknowledged taste and judgment visited the Vati- 
can with an eager desire to study the works of Raffaelle ; but 
passed by those very compositions with indifference which 
were the objects of his inquiry and curiosity, till he was 
recalled by his conductor, who told him that he had over- 
looked what he sought for. This suggests an important 
inquiry. How is it that the works of Raffaelle strike some 
minds so little at first sight ? Is it not, it has been said, that 
he imitates nature so well, that the spectator is no -more sur- 



prised than when he sees the object itself, which would excite 
no degree of surprise at all ; but that an uncommon expres- 
sion, strong colouring, or odd and singular attitudes of an 
inferior artist, strike us at first sight, because we have not 
been accustomed to see them elsewhere. Raffaelle may be- 
compared to Yixgil— sublime, easy, natural, and majestic. 
There cannot be a stronger test of excellence of any perform- 
ance, either in poetry or painting, than to find the surprise we 
first feel to be not very powerful ; and yet to find, by more 
frequently conversing with it, that it not only supports itself 
but increases continually in our est-eem and leads us on to 
admiration. 

The Abbe Winklemann, after his treatise on sculpture, 
especially as exhibited in the Apollo Belvidere, says, " Go, 
and study it ; if you see no peculiar beauty in it to captivate 
you, go again; and if you still discern nothing, go agaui, 
and again, and again; for be assured it*s there." This 
may as truly be said of all the pictures of the great 
Raffaelle. 

Our engraving, from one of this master's designs, represents 
what has been so often and so beautifully represented, "The 
Virgin and Child." The original picture is in the posses- 
sion of Rogers, the poet and banker, and the cartoon or rough 
drawing, upon large paper, which served as the design for the 
picture, is numbered among the treasures of Mr. Colnaghi, 
It was discovered by that gentleman in a very dilapidated 
condition, but with great care and attention has been com- 
pletely restored. From that cartoon our engraving is exactly 
copied. The design is simple, but its very simplicity constitutes 
its greatness, and exhibits the power and skill of Raffaelle. 
To enumerate his works would require a volume ; to point out 
their whole merits, a genius as mighty as his own. 



THE PAINTER OF PISA. ^ 

PAKT THE THIRD. 

Day da-\vned faintly at the ^vindows — Marcello tm*ned 
towards the door. The monk slept on. The picture was 
hidden in darkness— the morning came on apace, and 's\ith it 
would anive the busy throng, the funeral rites, the priests 
and senators. He paused no longer, but unlocked the door. 
The morning air blew freshly on his brow ; he wrapped himself 
closely in his mantle, and fied hastUy away. 

Still day crept slowly over the skies ; the grey da^vn came 
over the picture, and dimly revealed the angels and the evU. 
spirits. The coffin was empty, and the monk slept on. 

In a dark and meanly furnished room, in an obscure quarter 
of Amsterdam, an engraver was bending over his solitary work. 
A single lamp, by whose light he laboured, cast its rays upon 
his haggard countenance, his grizzled beard, his thin and 
trembling fingers, his attenuated foim, his neglected dress, and 
the plate upon which he was employed with minute and labo- 
rious indiistry. It was a cold and wintry night. A thick fog 
pervaded the damp and narrow streets of the unwholesome 
city, and penetrating through door and window, hung a mm-ky 
canopy around the ceiling of the fireless room, and filled it 
^nth damp and darkness. The engi*aver shuddered, coughed 
a hoUow echoing cough, and then strove to waiiii his frozen 
fingers in the breast of his doublet. 

" Cold !" he muttered, " cold and dreary, as my heart! Oh, 
Pisa ! oh, my sunny Italy ! why did thy son depart from thee ? 
But the punishment of fraud has fallen upon him. PeniuT" 
and soiTow cUng to him to the last ! Famous and mikno^wn, 
hono\ared and neglected, reverenced and withal toiling and 
despised, he lives an exile in the dark land and cliill ser-situde . 
of the stranger. Lives, and is yet dead to thee and to his . 
glory!" 

Marcello rose abruptly and approached the casement. Tlie 
faint beams of the oU-lamps in the street below struggled 
feebly through the dense atmosphere ; not a star was to be 
seen m the black sky ; not a footfall rung upon the pavement. 
Soimds of distant mirth came at inteiTals from the shipping 
in the neighbouring caiial, and the great bell of the cathedral, 



